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Wolume X XIX of the American 
Bee JOURNAL is completed with this 
number. Another- milestone in the 
**Old Reliable’s” journey onward is 
reached; the twenty-ninth book of its 
progressive record is written—it is now 
historical, like its predecessors, and will 
increase in value as Time, in his unceas- 
ing ‘‘tramp, tramp,” keeps step with 
the coming and the going of the years. 
Over 30 years ago the Bee JourNAL 
was born, and, like a dear ‘‘ old-maid 
sister,” it has grown sweeter and better 
with each added year of its meritorious 
existence. Let us hope that there may 
be, on the part of its supporters, as well 
as its editors and publishers, renewed 
efforts to make the succeeding volume 
one that may reflect credit upon not 
only those interested in it and the pur- 
suit, but bring to the great industry 
which it represents, both honor and re- 
spect throughout the entire world. With 
united and harmonious endeavor and 
action, such may be our mutual reward. 








The World’s Fair Women, 
who are members of the ‘‘ Committee on 
Bees and Bee-Culture,” are not known 
as bee-keepers, and thus it seems rather 
strange that when there are many capa- 
ble and practical women apiarists to be 
found, not one of them was selected 
upon that Bee Committee. Mrs. L. Har- 
rison, whois perhaps the most promi- 
nent woman bee-keeper and apiarian 
writer in America, wrote to Mrs. 
Palmer, the President of the Lady Man- 
agers, and received the following reply, 
which appeared recently in the Orange 
Judd Farmer : 


The Board of Lady Managers is com- 
posed of two members and two alternates 
from each State, recommended by the 
Commissioners from those States, ana 
appointed by President Palmer. The 
women appointed in every case were 
endorsed by the Governors and represen- 
tatives of their States, and are women 
whose abilities especially fitted them to 
hold such a position of responsibility. 

After the Board was organized, com- 
mittees were appointed to represent the 
various departments of the classifica- 
tion, and each member of the Board 
was requested to name her preference 
in order that each might secure, if pos- 
sible, the work most congenial to her. I 
regret that none of our members are 
practical bee-keepers, but since the com- 
mittee must necessarily be composed of 
members of the Board, I endeavored to 
make the wisest selections possible, and 
Iassure you that the ten members of 
the committee on bee-keeping are very 
enthusiastic over this department. We 
are very anxious to secure the co-opera- 
tion of women who are successful and 
practical workers in this line, and will 
be glad to receive any suggestions. 

Please write to Mrs. Charles H. Olm- 
stead, Savannah, Georgia, in regard to 
the matter. 

BerTHA M. H. PALMER. 





The Complete Index to the 
subjects, correspondents and illustra- 
tions in Volume XXIX may be found in 
this issue. We point with pardonable 
pride to the index to each volume of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, as we know 
that, to those who preserve the numbers 
as they come from week to week, a 
copious index is invaluable 
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We Wish to Thank those who 
conduct apiarian departments in various 
agricultural periodicals, for their kindly 
references to the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL and its past and present manage- 
ment. The following area fewof the 
many notices so generously given us the 
past week or two: 


It is with great regret that we learn 
that our esteemed friend, Mr. Newman, 
the veteran editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has been compelled, on account 
of continued ill-health, to relinquish 
his business, disposing of it to George 
W. York & Co. We regret the occasion 
of this step, and trust that freedom from 
the care and responsibility of such an 
extensive business may permit him to 
take needed rest and recreation, and 
thus enable ‘him to regain renewed 
health and vigor. Mr. Newman has 
been connected wtth the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL as editor and publisher for 
nearly twenty years, and undoubtedly a 
rest is much needed. The readers of 
that standard and reliable bee-paper 
would more sadly deplore the change 
were it not that Mr. Newman expects 
** to continue his interest in the pursuit, 
and in an editorial capacity to give ad- 
vice and counsel.” He will be relieved 
from its immediate care and financial 
responsibility. 

Mr. York has been assistant editor for 
sometime, and without doubt the same 
generous and fraternal spirit, and de- 
votion to the interests of bee-culture 
will characterize its pages that have 
heretofore distinguished it. 


We extend our kindest greeting and 
best wishes to the new proprietors.— 
Wisconsin Farmer. 


The AMERICAN BEE‘JOURNAL comes 
to us of June 2, 1892, under new 
ownership. For nearly twenty years 
this old reliable bee-paper has been 
owned, edited and published by Thomas 
G. Newman, of whom every one engaged 
in bee-culture has knowledge. His re- 
tirement from the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL was owing to failing health. George 
W. York, the new man at the helm, isa 
gentleman well versed in the work en- 
tered upon. He has been, as Mr. New- 
man says, ‘‘ Our valued assistant for the 
past eight years, is fully competent to so 
manage the BEE JOURNAL in the future 
that it will lose none of its reputation 


for punctuality and general typographi- _ 


eal excellence. In fact, it could not 
have been committed to more competent 





and worthy hands. Let all give a cor- 
dial welcome, and a generous support.” 
—American Homestead. 


Thomas G. Newman, editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for many 
years, has sold the JourRNAL to George 
W. York & Co., owing to continued ill- 
health. Mr. Newman promises to con- 
tinue to give advice and counsel on 
apiarian matters in the JOURNAL, but 
will be released from more onerous 
duties. The comrades -with whom he 
has so long fought the battles of the 
busy bee, and crushed the Wiley lie, 
will regret to hear of his retirement, 
and many good wishes from personal 
friends and JoURNAL readers will follow 
him.—Michigan Farmer. 





Bee-Kissed Flowers and flow- 
er-kissed bees are so closely associated, 
that we have thought it would be very. 
appropriate in this number—the last one 
of the present volume, and also the last 
for this ‘‘sweet month of flowers ’”’— 
June—to present to our readers not 
only a picture of the beautiful Horticul- 
tural Building of the World’s Fair, but 
also to give an extended description of 
the wonderful exhibition to be seen in 
that Department of the great Exposition. 

All bee-keepers, as well as everybody 
else, are always interested in flowers 
and fruits, and will doubtless be much 
pleased to learn in advance something 
of the magnificent display which horti- 
culturists and florticulturists propose 
making here in Chicago next year. 


The horticultural display will be be- 
wildering in extent, and marvelous in 
beauty. The exhibit will possess great 
scientific and educational value, but to 
the ordinary visitor its ornamental fea- 
tures will be the most striking. Indeed, 
it will play an important part in the 
adornment of the great Exposition. 
While in almost every part of the Ex- 
position grounds may be seen gratifying 
evidences of the very efficient work of 
the Horticultural Department, the cen- 
tral point of interest will naturally be in 
the exhibit in the Horticultural build- 
ing, which is illustrated and fully de- 
scribed on the opposite page. 
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Immediately south of the entrance to Jackson Park from the Midway Plaisance, and facing east on the lagoon, is the 
Horticultural Building. In front isa flower terrace for outside exhibits, Including tanks for Nymphwa and the Victoria 
Regia. The front of the terrace, with its low parapet between. large vases, borders the water, and at its center forms a 
boat landing. 

The building is 1,000 feet long, with an extreme width of 250 feet. The plan is a central pavilion with two end 


pavilions, each connected with the central one by front and rear curtains, forming two interior courts, each 88 by 270 
feet. These courts are beautifully decorated in color, and planted with ornamental shrubs and flowers. The center of the 
pavilion is roofed by a crystal dome 187 feet in diameter, and 118 feet high, under which are exhibited the tallest palms, 
bamboos, and tree ferns that can be procured. There are galleries in each of the pavilions. The galleries of the end 
pavilions are designed for cafes, the situation and the surroundings being particularly adapted to recreation and refresh- 


These cafes are surrounded by an arcade on three sides, from which charming views of the grounds can be had. 


ment. 
Those 


In this building are exhibited all the varieties of flowers, plants, vines, seeds, horticultural implements, etc. 
exhibits requiring sunshine and light are shown in the rear curtains, where the roof is entirely of glass and not too far 
removed from the plants. The front curtains and space under the galleries are designed for exhibits that require only the 
ordinary amount of light. Provision is made to heat such parts as require it. 

The exterior of the building is in staff, tinted in a soft warm buff, color being reserved for the interior and the courts. 
The cost of this building was about $300,000. Mr. W. L. B. Jenny, of Chicago, is the architect. (See next page.) 
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In the south pavilion of the building 
will be installed the viticultural exhibit. 
An idea of how complete this part of the 
exhibit will be, can be gained from the 
fact that applications for space have 
already been received from 33 foreign 
countries. From abroad the exhibits of 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy will 
be especially notable. California will 
make a splendid display, all the great 
firms being exhibitors, and having ap- 
plied for much more space than can 
possibly be allowed them. 


In the rear curtains of the building 
willbe shown the fruit exhibit, which 
will include all varieties grown in any 
part of the world. As far as itis pos- 
sible to do so, probably in a great ma- 
jority of cases, fine specimens of the 
natural fruit will be shown. Otherwise 
wax models, so perfect in appearance 
as to be indistinguishable from the real 
fruit, will be substituted. For this ex- 
hibit about 44,000 square feet, or more 
than an entire acre of space, is reserved. 


A very complete and splendid exhibit 
of citrons and other fruits will be sent 
from California, Florida, Mexico and 
South American countries. By means 
of refrigerators, ripe fruit can be sent 
long distances without injury, and after 
reaching the Fair, cold-storage facilities 
will be available to keep it in perfect 
condition. 


The exhibit in the important line of 
floricuture will be exceptionally exten- 
sive, and the preparation of it is far 
advanced. Unless this were the case, 
the exhibit could not well be a success, 
for time is required for the plants to 
overcome the check received in being 
transplanted. More than 500,000 
transplanted shrubs and plants, of many 
species, are now growing in the Exposi- 
tion grounds, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. 

The Department sent out circulars to 
prominent horticulturists and horticul- 
tural societies in all parts of the world, 
requesting donations of plants, and 
agreeing to permit the name and address 








of the donors to appear in connection 
with such specimens as they might send. 
The result is that thousands of plants— 
excellent specimens, too—have been for- 
warded. Among them are more than 
50,000 rare rose plants, which have 
been donated by firms all the way from 
California to Hungary. 


The floricultural exhibit will not be 
concentrated in one place. In the front 
curtains of the building will appear the 
greenhouse and hothouse plants—a very 
large variety, and many rare and beau- 
tiful specimens. There, too, will be the 
finest display of orchids ever seen in this 
country, if notin the world. One firm 
alone will spend $40,000 on its orchid 
exhibit. At the opening of the Fair, 
Chief Samuels says, there will be a dis- 
play of 2,000 different varieties of 
orchids, embracing 15,000 specimens. 


Beneath the great dome will be the 
largest tropical plants obtainable, in- 
cluding Japanese and Chinese bamboos 
75 to 80 feet high, palms 30 to 40 feet 
high, and tree ferns 15 feet or more in 
height. There will also be a miniature 
mountain covered with tropical plants, 
and in acave within will be tried the 
experiments of growing plants by elec- 
tric light, and of growing them by the 
aid of electric currents, passed through 
the soil, both of which, it is claimed, 
have been accomplished with remarkable 
results. 


The two courts of the Horticultural 
building will be filled with orange groves 
from California and Florida,respectively. 
In each there will be not less than 160 
trees, each bearing about 200 bright, 
ripe oranges. Thus an interesting com- 
parison may be made between the 
oranges of the two States as to size and 
flavor, etc. The courts will also contain 
growing specimens of lemons, limes, 
bananas, ete. California would like to 
make a much larger display than will be 
possible, and applied for about fifty 
times as much space as could be as- 
signed. It will occupy an acre on Mid- 
way Plaisance with a citrus exhibit. On 
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the Plaisance, too, tive acres will be de- 
voted to nursery exhibit, and Wisconsin 
will show there a cranberry marsh. Six 
acres in front of the Horticultural build- 
ing will be devoted to the floricultural 
exhibit, as will also space about many of 
the larger buildings. 

The ‘‘ wooded island,” or as more 
properly named, perhaps, the flowery 
island, will be one of the most beautiful 
and attractive spots at the Exposition. 
It embraces between 15 and 16 acres, 
and has been turned over almost en- 
tirely to the Horticultural Department 
for its exhibits. There, literally speak- 
ing, will be acres and acres of flowers of 
brightest and most varied hues and 
pleasing perfume. Little groves of 
trees, clumps of shrubbery, and sinuous 
walks will relieve the gorgeous monotony 
of this floral display. 


On the north end of the island, Japan 
will build its strange, antique temple, 
and surround it with the choicest plants 
and flowers of the island realm of the 
Mikado. At variousturns of the wind- 
ing walks which thread this delightful 
domain of the flowers, the visitor will 
encounter artistic little structures of 
the summerhouse description, within 
which one may seat himself and enjoy 
rest and beauty and perfume. Many of 
these retreats—16 or 18 in number— 
will have thatched roofs, and be covered 
with growing vines, and otherwise orna- 
mented in keeping with their beautiful 
surroundings. 


In the north pavilion of the Horticul- 
tural building will be a very extensive 
display of vegetables, canned goods, 
horticultural appliances, etc. In the 
second story of each pavilion will bea 
restaurant capable of seating about 
200, and profusely adorned with ferns, 
flowers, and exotic plants. Outside will 
be a number of greenhouses, where vis- 
itors may see an exceptionally complete 
collection of tropical vegetation. There 
will also be large auxiliary greenhouses, 
not open to the general public, where 
plants will be brought to perfect exhibit 





rs 


condition, and where plants will be cared 
for after their beauty season has passed. 

It may be rightly inferred that the 
Horticultural exhibit at the Exposition 
will be the most complete and extensive 
ever made or attempted. It is certain 
to attract a great deal of attention, and 
prove to be of great scientific and educa- 
tional interest. It will have important 
features not specified above, as, for ex- 
ample, a very complete collection of 
insects, both the injurious and the bene- 
ficial ones, whose operations affect the 
fruits and other products of the horti- 
culturist. It is the intention to have in 
one place an exhibit of all of the species 
of plants mentioned in the Bible, and in 
others collections of almost equal his- 
torical interest. 

Both Chief Samuels, who has general 
charge of the Horticultural Department, 
and Chief Thorp, who looks after the 
floricultural division of the exhibit, have 
proved themselves to be the right men 
for their respective duties, and it is 
already assured that the display which, 
with the active generous aid of horticul- 
turists the world over, they will furnish, 
will be long and pleasantly remembered 
by every one who visits the World’s Fair. 


Red Raspberry for Honey. 
—Red raspberries pay well both in nectar 
for the bees and in fruit. The drooping 
blossoms protect the honey from moist- 
ure, and the bees can work upon them 
when the weather is so wet that they 
can obtain nothing from the upright 
blossoms of the clover. They furnish a 
succession of flowers during more than 
three weeks, and yield a supply almost 





“as lasting as the whiteclover. In favor- 


able seasons the plants supply the table 
with delicious berries which are more 
easily gathered than strawberries dur- 
ing as long atime as the plants are in 
bloom. Where is the farm that cannot 
afford a few rodsof ground on which to 
raise this luxury ?—Exchange. 


—_—— + — ee - — 


Don’t Fail to read all of page 821. 
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Pink-White Glory of Clover. 





A pink-white glory of clover, 
Linking with summer’s light ; 

A patch-work gay, all nectar, 
Makes hills and valleys bright. 


A pink-white glory of clover, 
Comes in the rose-set June ; 

When the sky above is bluest, 
The world with joy a-tune. 


A pink-white glory of clover, 
Out-lasting summer flowers ; 
The roses, blooming and fading, 

To autumn’s chill, dark hours. 


A pink-white glory of clover, 
Going only with the leaves ; 
With the fall of the maples’ crimson, 
The binding of the sheaves. 
—FLORENCE CARR. 





Queries and Replies. 
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Bees ald Grafting-Wax on Trees, 


QuERyY 824.—What can be done to 
prevent bees from taking grafting-wax 
off from trees where grafting has been 





done? My bees took off the wax and 
destroyed several cions last Spring.— 
Michigan. 


Tie cloth over it.—C. C. MILLER. 

Wrap rags around it.—M. MAnIN. 

Cover it with cloth.—H. D. CurTING. 

Wind rags around the wax.—J ames A. 
GREEN. 


Tie cloth over the -wax.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

Wrap them with rags.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Tie a cloth over the wax.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 

Try rubbing a little cerasin on the 
grafting-wax.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


Wind the wax with cloth. I think 
that would protect it.—A. J. Cook. 


Make the grafting-wax harder ; or else 
put muzzles on the bees.—A. B. Mason. 


Look up a recipe for making grafting- 
wax that requires less beeswax.—P. H. 
ELWwoop. 


I give it up. Tell me. May be the 


wax could be scented and flavored with 








something that would disgust the ‘‘ little 
varmints.”—J AMES HEDDON. 


I would suggest wrapping a cloth over 
the*waxed partof the graft.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


Covering the wax with a piece of 
cotton-cloth would prevent it, I think.— 
R. L. TAYLor. 


Press on with the hands some strong 
paper, to cover the wax; the paper will 
stick to the wax.—E. FRANCE. 


Nothing that I know of. They prob- 
ably find a scarcity of propolis, and take 
it as a substitute.—J. E. Ponp. 


Why not cover the grafting-wax with 
strips of cloth, or other material, to 
keep off the bees ?—G. L. TInKER. 


I really do not know. I have never 
heard of a similar case. Was it not be- 
cause the bees had nothing else to do? 
—EuGENE SECOR. 


Wrap thin muslin around the stock 
where the wax is. If your grafting-wax 
is of the proper proportions, I do not 
think it will get soft enough for the bees 
to handle.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


What can be done to keep the rabbits 
from gnawing young trees? Why, pro- 
tect them. So protect the wax by tying 
rags or something else around it. You 
know a woman would say ‘“‘ rags,” every 
time.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I don’t know. I do some grafting 
every year or so, andI have never been 
troubled by bees. But if my bees were 
to carry away the wax from grafted 
stocks,-I would bandage them with tissue 
paper or thin rags, to exclude the bees 
from the wax.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Protect the grafted trees by wrapping 
cloth or stout paper over the grafting- 
wax.—EDITORS. 


ee 


A Year’s Numbers of the 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL contain over 
1,650 pages—what a wonderful amount 
of bee-literature for only $1.00! Could 
you afford to do without it. at that price 
—2 cents per week ? Send us the names 
and addresses of your bee-keeping 
friends, who do not receive the BEE 
JOURNAL, and we will mail them sam- 
ple copies. We want every bee-keeper 
in the land to see it, and know of its 
value as an ‘‘assistant” in the apiary. 
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Topics o Interest. 


Ae heP he a ie a ee 


" Standard for Italian Bees, " 


G. M. ~ DOOLITTLE. 


Under the above heading, on page 
255, Mr. Thos. Johnson seems to think 
that 1 made *‘ a weak statement” in say- 
ing at the Albany Convention that I 
**was satisfied that the Italian bee was 
a hybrid;” and as proof to show why he 
thinks that statement weak, he cites to 
us thoroughbred Hereford and Short- 
horn cattle. 

I may have erred in saying ‘‘ hybrid” 
instead of thoroughbred, yet I am not en- 
tirely sure of this. If hybrf means only 
the first cross between fixed races, when 
applied to bees, then I was wrong; but 
if it means the mixing and inter-mixing 
of races, until we have a conglomeration 
of different varieties, which have been 
bred in one direction so long that they 
sport but little, or what is termed by 
some ‘‘ thoroughbred,” then I was right. 


Most of those who wrjte on apiculture, 
use the term ‘‘hybrid” in the latter 
sense, if I ‘‘read between the lines” 
aright, and this was the sense in which 
I used the term ‘‘ hybrid,” which Mr. 
Johnson takes exception to. I was not 
fighting the term “thoroughbred,” but 
I was standing against the few who 
claim that the Italian bee is a fixed race, 
or as the term goes, ‘‘ a pure bee.” 


Witk all the testimony which we have 
had that there are black beesin Italy, 
and with all the sporting and incon- 
stancy of color which we have seen while 
breeding these bees in this country, it 
seems strange to me that there are some 
who will persist in calling these bees 
*< pure,” or belonging to a *‘ fixed race.” 

Capt. Balstein told us years ago that 
**no Chinese walls of snow-clad Alps” 
had kept the different racesof bees from 
intermingling in the sunny clime of 
Italy; and nearly all who have since 
visited that country, have given us a 
similar report. 


Mr. Johnson is right, where he says, 
**The way to establish uniformity in 
Italians would be in their color,” for we 
have no other criterion to go by. 

But what shall that uniformity of 
eolor be? The Roots, of Ohio, claim 
that the dark, leather-colored bees (so 
nearly black that itis hard work. to dis- 
tinguish them from our native bees, only 
as they are filled with honey and placed 





on a window), which some of their im- 
ported Italian queens produce, are just 
as much Italian, and just as good honey- 
gatherers as are those imported queens 
which are a nice yellow color, and pro- 
duce bees of the same consistency. 

Others, like Messrs. Timpe, Hearn, 
Trego, etc., claim that the standard 
should»be bees whose abdomens, not 
only af the queens, but of the workers, 
are nearly or quite an entire yellow; for 
these bees, it is claimed, have all the 
good qualities which go toward making 
Apis Americana, with the quality of 
color thrown in. 

I see Mr. Robbins is trying to make 
the standard for Illinois ‘* three yellow 
bands,” claiming that bees showing 
these are the best and most prolific of 
any in the known world. Wil! Mr. 
Johnson swing his State of Iowa into 
line ? and if so, which line will he swing 
it into—that of the Roots’, the Timpe’s, 
or the Robbins’ ? 

It looks to me very much as if this 
was a ‘‘hybrid question” through and 
through, when we come to decide on a 
standard for color, and I agree that 
COLOR can and must be the only stand- 
ard which can be fixed upon. In the 
Good Book we find (Genesis 30, 27-43) 
how one became rich out of a diversity 
of color in the flocks and herds which 
he cared for, and we find this color bear- 
ing, almost as important to-day as it was 
then; but instead of our desiring to in- 
crease those which are ‘‘ring-straked, 
speckled and spotted,” we are desirous 
of producing something having a uni- 
formity of color, for by this means some 
may reach a prominence above that of 
their more careless and slipshod neigh- 
bors. 

Chickens are bred ‘‘to the feather,” 
yet none of these fancy fowls can claim 
that they were the original race. No, 
no. All they can claimis that through 
a long series of breeding they are what 
they are. And this is whatI clam for 
the Italian bee, and I cannot, for the 
life of me, see why this should make it 
any the less valuable, any more than 
the breeding ‘‘ to the feather” of poultry 
should make them less valuable. 

All know that this breeding of poul- 
try makes the poultry more valuable, 
and yet we have those among our num- 
ber who would claim that all the pains- 
taking of our most enterprising breeders 
of the Italian bee should count for 
naught, yea, worse than naught, for say 
they, this can only be arrived at through 
a series of in-and-in breeding, and this 
begets weakness, unprolificness and 
laziness. 
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I have often wondered why such as 
this should be thrown in the progressive 
queen-breeder’s face, while the same 
men will.sound abroad the praises of our 
progressive cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry breeders. Do not these men 
know that it would be much easier for a 
queen-breeder to send out queens whose 
progeny would run from the dark Ital- 
ians of the Roots, to the five-banded 
bees of some of our most progressive 
breeders ? And that such bees as these 
would need no guarantee of any kind, 
and could be easily reared even by the 
novice ? ; 

Why not go back to the herds and 
flocks of our forefathers, and claim that 
the old razor-backed hog from the woods 
was hardier and bétter than our round, 
fat, sleek Berkshires and Suffolks ? 
This would be just as consistent as is 
much of the talk about the black bees, 
and those imported direct from Italy, 
being superior to those from our best 
breeders; for, say these talkers, ‘‘as 
beauty increases, superior quality de- 
creases.” 

From the foregoing I think Mr. John- 
son will see that when he comes to try 
to establish a uniformity of color, and 
keep a registry of queens bred to a cer- 
tain standard, he will have as big an 
‘*elephant on his hands” as have those 
who have been trying to establish a uni- 
form standard for sections. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Basswood Trees, Italians and Dandelions. 


J. C. LILLIBRIDGE. 








I wish to thank the BEE JOURNAL and 
the friends for their kind answers to my 
questions about basswood trees. I have 
since found out that .they do blossom 
when quite young, right here at home, 
when in a cultivated field, at least. 


Mr. Judkins, on page 615, would 
seem to intimate that we have very little 
basswood, but I think if at the time he 
was here he had followed some. of the 
small streams up from one to five miles 
from the river, he would have found 
among the timber in the valleys quite a 
sprizkling of basswood trees. But it is 
fast disappearing now, as well as- our 
hemlock. Much of it has been used for 
lumber, and three ‘‘ heading” factories 
have been started in this vicinity to use 
up that not good for lumber. Now there 
is talk of starting a wood-pulp factory, 
to use up the balance. 

That was why I was interested in 





younger trees. If they will bear so 
quickly as the second growth, ‘together 
with our thousands of acres of wild rasp- 
berries and white clover on waste lands, 
with plenty of aspen, willow, elm, maple, 
dandelion and fruit blossom to build.up 
on, and lots of golden-rod, asters, and 
other wild flowers, it will make a honey 
locality hard to beat in the East. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


May there not be something in the 
theory of Mr. J. M. Pratt, on page 638, 
that the brood-combs of black bees pro- 
duce inferior Italian bees? Perhaps 
this letter may draw out some one else. 


Our bees are doing well at present, 
when it does not rain, which is most of 
the time. 


DANDELION AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


I wonder if dandelions do as well 
everywhere as they do here. They have 
been in bloom now sinee April 25, and 
the bees almost desert the fruit-bloom 
for them during the four or five hours 
they last each day. 


I am keeping a record of what my -bees 
work on each day, and would like to 
compare notes with some one who is 
doing tie same, at the end of the season. 

Port Allegany, Pa., June 1, 1892. 





The Paddock Pure Food Bill. 


J. A. NASH. 








We are specialists in the production 
of extracted honey, and have watched 
with interest, not entirely unmixed with 
disgust, the action of many newspapers 
in their oppostion of the Bill bearing the 
above title. 

We find that some of the very worst 
opposition to this measure comes from 
the papers that contain the most patent 
medicine advertisements. The patent 
medicine men have~taken alarm, lest 
the section relating to adulteration of 
drugs should make them trouble. This 
is singular, as a careful reading of the 
Bill fails to disclose anything at all in- 
jurious to these people, who are badly 
alarmed before they are hurt. 


They seem to fear that it will compel 
thefh to disclose their formulas; this, 
however, is far from the intention of the 
bill, as it expressly provides (see Sec. 6), 
** That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring or compelling pro- 
prietors or manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines to disclose their formulas.” 
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We have it, on the best of authority, 
however, that ‘‘the patent medicine 
people have the control of a vast adver- 
tising patronage, and so have a very 
strong influence with the press ; and the 
advertising agents who dispense this 
patronage, have passed the word to 
jump on the Pure Food Bill, to all the 
papers, and many of them are doing so, 
their pens being sharpened by the patent 
medicine men withholding their patron- 
age until the fate of the Bill is decided.” 


We quote a portion of the above from 
an editorial in that most excellent and 
staunch supporter of the rural inhabi- 
tants—the American Farmer. 


Now, regarding its relation to the 
production of extracted honey: That 
extracted honey is being adulterated, 
there can be no doubt; that it is done 
by the producer to any extent, is very 
doubtful, indeed. In a somewhat ex- 
tended acquaintance with the fraternity, 
we have had no reason to suspect any 
man or womanin the business of such a 
contemptable trick; indeed, no one can, 
in our opinion, adulterate a number one 
article of extracted honey, and make it 
pay; but that much of the low grade 
extracted honey on the market is adul- 
terated, we firmly believe. 

We shipped extracted honey in large 
quantities, years ago, to a honey dealer 
in Chicago, and got more for it than the 
retail price on the market. This party 
put much of itupin glass jars witha 
piece of combin the jar, and more glu- 
cose, or something else than honey. All 
the ‘* old timers” know whom I mean, as 
he was exposed years ago. 

Now, to return to the bill: Section 6 
provides :— 

“First—If any substance or sub- 
stances has or have been mixed and 
packed with it (food or drink) so as to 
reduce or lower, or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength, so thatsuch product 
when offered for sale shall be calculated, 
and shall tend to deceive the purchaser ; 


**Second—If any inferior substance or 
substances has or have been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article so that 
the product where sold shall tend to 
deceive the purchaser ; 

** Fourth—If it be an imitation of and 
sold under the specific name of another 
article.” 

It does seem to usthat this is a just 
Bill and should become a law. Would 
it not be a wise thing for each and 
every one of us to ‘“‘stir up” our Con- 
gressmen in regard to this measure ? 

Of the author of the Bill, Hon. A. 8. 
Paddock, of Nebraska, too much can 





scarcely be said. He, himself, is a good 
man, and true to the interests of the 
farmers, and is, we understand, a most 
successful farmer himself, and we ought, 
irrespective of any political feeling, to 
doour utmost to secure the passage of 
this Bill. It will at least prove the en- 
tering wedge to overthrow the adultera- 
tion of other food products than honey. 


The Pure Food Bill has passed the 
Senate, andis on the calendar of the 
House of Representatives. 

Monroe, Iowa. 


oo 


Bee-Locations | in | California. 


E. H. 8. 





One thing is becoming a fixed fact, 
viz. : bee-keeping in the foot-hill section 
isaluxury. The bloom starts with the 
first warm wave from the valleys. This 
is met by the cold air of the mountains, 
and the mountain climate holds its own 
until the warmth of the valleys is suffi- 
ciently increased to force its way up to 
the upper ranges of the mountains. In 
consequence bees, for business, should 
be located either in the lower foothills, 
or the higher altitudes; or, better still, 
started in the low valleys and then 
moved to the higher mountains, as is 
practiced in Switzerland. 


One fact has convinced me more than 
any other that the higher altitudes are 
to be preferred—no bee-tree in the foot- 
hill section contains sufficient honey to 
pay for the labor of felling the tree; 
while all bee-trees at an altitude of 
4,000 feet and upwards have the entire 
cavity of the tree packed solidly with 
honey. 

It is a well known fact that the 


grasses of the higher altitudes are much. 


richer, and far more nutritious than 
those of the plains; also that all grasses 
and crops grow faster and mature in 
much shorter time, in the cold climates 
with the short summers than in the long, 
hot seasons of the lower lands. And 
may it not be possible that these plants 
that give the mountain bloom, secrete a 
greater and sweeter quality of nectar 
than the flora of the valleys? Is it 
that, or is it all due to the fact that it 
requires warm days and cold, dewy 
nights to cause honey to be secreted? If 
the latter, the mountains above 3,000 
feet can be depended upon to furnish the 
proper temperature, both day and night, 
for a period of three months each year, 
which is in excess of the average length 
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of the bee season in the warmer sections 
of the State. 

In consequence, Iam coming to the 
belief that our hot climate is not the best 
for the bee-keeper, but that situations 
which, having the necessary amount of 
bloom, give the most days in the season, 
with the proper conditions for the great- 
est secretion of nectar. 


The neglected fields of Plumas, Las- 
sen and Modoc counties, in this State, 
with their unoccupied bee-pastures of 
sage and sweet clover, will some day vie 
with Ventura and San Diego in the yield 
of honey, just as Nevada to-day holds 
the palm in the Eastern markets, and 
is credited with producing the finest 
honey in all the West; and not only is 
this honey fine in taste, weight and 
appearance, but the quality is all that 
can be reasonably expected, with no 
failures from year to year to record. 
Now, as the correspondents are gen- 
erally kept very busy answering the 
numerous inquiries that follow every 
article written, I would like to add that 
in Lassen county, at Red Clover, and 
throughout all the valleys in that 
county, is an unoccupied bee-range that 
for bloom and allthe proper conditions 
for successful bee-keeping cannot be 
excelled. This section can be reached 
by rail to Reno, Nevada, and thence by 
rail to Amadee, in Lassen county, then 
by stage to any section.—Rural Califor- 
nian. 

Murphys, Calif. 





aa 


Material for the Apiary Ground, Ete. 


8. C. 








BOOHER. 





I would like toask what would be the 
best material to keep the weeds and 
grass down in the apiary. I suppose 
some will say, ‘‘Mow it down, or use a 
hoe.” But what I want, is to have it as 
smooth and clean as a floor, so that I 
can see a queen anywhere. Would the 
ordinary water-lime or cement do, if 
put on pretty thick ? 

This has been the worst spring on 
bees here that we have had since I have 
kept bees. It rained almost continually 
the latter part of March, all through 
April, and mostof May, and when it 
was not raining, it was cloudy and cold. 
The last two weeks we had a little bet- 
ter weather, and I am in hopes that we 
may have a fairly good season yet. 

I put my bees out of the cellar on 
April 29, and I believe they would have 
been better off if I had kept them in two 





weeks longer. They were in fairly good 
condition when I moved them out, ex- 
cept 3 weak colonies which were dead. 

I put out 18 colonies, and they have 
dwindled, and I have doubled up until I 
have but 16 left; but most of these are 
very strong, and some are beginning to 
rear drones. Iam now trying to prepare 
them for the basswood bloom, and if we 
have a reasonable amount of sunshine, 
I think I can have them booming by 
that time. 

Basswood is the first bloom we can 
hope to get any surplus from here, and 
our principal honey harvest comes in the 
fall from golden-rod and asters, and 
other wild flowers. 

Danbury, Iowa, June 7, 1892. 


Hain vs. Black Bes. 


8. E. MILLER. 














It would seem that the discussion of 
this subject should have been at an end 
long ago, but when I see an article like 
the one by Mr. A. D. Ellingwood, on 
page 704, it moves me to say something. 

Mr. Ellingwood says: ‘I am greatly 
amused...... and when I come to sum 
the matter all up, I find that all of the 
valuable qualities have been conceded 
to the black bees.” 

My brother and I commenced with 
black bees, but are thankful that we 
now have them all bred out. 

The one, and only, good quality that 
I can concede to the black bees is that 
they do cap their honey whiter. This, 
however, is at the cost of more wax, and 
not, as some seem to think, because they 
make whiter wax; and this, I consider, 
more than over-balanced by the fashion 
they have of bobbing off short the se¢- 
tion honey-combs whenever there is the 
least cessation in the flow of nectar; 
then commencing again and again, 
rounding off the combs on the lower end, 
so that when the section is complete, it 
is full of waves. 

Mr. E. says the black bees winter bet- 
ter in New Hampshire! They do notin 
Missouri. They swarm less. In Mis- 
souri they will sometimes swarm when 
the brgod-chamber is not over two- 
thirds full of bees, brood and honey. 

* They will work on any flower—clover 
or anything else that any other race of 
bees will work on. This I consider the 
broadest assertion of all. While we had 
yet a number of black bees, I often took 
notice while walking through red clover, 
and found the best marked Italians 
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always more plentiful than the blacks, 
or even the hybrids. Only last year I 
was in a red clover field that is within 
as easy reach of a neighbor’s black bees 
as itisof our Italians, and whiie the 
field was roaring with Italians, I could 
only occasonally seé a black bee. 

The man who admits that black bees 
sting less than Italians, must have a 
tough race of Italians, or an extra-gentle 
race of blacks. It is not their way at 
Bluffton, Mo. 

If there is one thing that I dispise 
above all others about the black bees, it 
is the fashion of ‘acting like crazy” 
when a frame is lifted out of the hive. 
They will all run to the lower corner, 
“ball” up, then string out like a bunch 
of grapes, and then, like the Irishmen 
in the well, the upper one says, ‘** Hold 
fast below while I spit on my hands 
above,” and away they tumble. This 
the advocates of black bees could claim 
asan advantage in the production of 
extratted honey (only) while shaking 
and brushing the bees off the combs was 
resorted to, but since the advent of im- 
proved and practical bee-escapes, even 
this is no longer a merit. 

Regarding Mr. E.’s last paragraph, 
I would say: Why does he not give the 
black bees the same careful attention 
that has been given the Italian bees in 
breeding, and produce a superior strain ? 
The fact is, we have seen the ‘* Large 
Arkansas Brown Bees,” and black bees 
under various other fancy names adver- 
tised in the periodicals devoted to bee- 
culture, some years ago, but at present 
we see nothing more about them. 
Surely, they have been weighed in the 
scale, and found wanting. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





Temperature In Wintering Bees, 


THOS. JOHNSON. 


On page 347, I notice Mr. Dayton’s 
experience On wintering bees, etc. By 
the description of his cover for the bees 
to wax down, it was not properly braced, 
as the dovetailed end is made by differ- 
ent manufacturers. As the cover be- 
came warped by the evaporation of the 
bees, like the Hill device, and as the 
hives were level, or nearly so, the damp- 
ness from the bees gathered on the 
cover, nearly every drop of water fell 
among the bees, and caused bad results. 

Mr. Dayton says the idea that a 
healthy colony will keep the inside of 
the hive warm and dry from their nat- 





ural warmth, is a mistake. All right; 
but we must drain the moisture that 
evaporates differently than he has done, 
and not let it drip on the bees. In pre- 
paring bees for wintering, either on the 
summer stands, in the cellar, or a bee- 
cave, the back end of the hive must be 
raised from 2 to 4 inches higher than 
the front. This answers a double pur- 
pose, in draining the water from the 
bottom, and alsoif any gathers on the 
top cover, it will naturally seek the 
lowest point of level before it drips to 
the bottom of the hive. 

No two colonies will winter alike in 
the same repository, because some will 
be moist on the top cover, and some not; 
at least such is my experience, and we 
must prepare for obstacles. 

Speaking of the temperature of the 
repositories for bees, I would refer the 
reader to Mr. Doolittle’s article, on page 
788 of the Bee Journat for Dec. 17, 
1891. Iwill venture to say that the 
temperature of his cellar will not vary 
2° from the bottom to the roof, unless 
there is some stir in the cellar. 

For a cheap bee-cave see page 821 
and 822 of the Bez Journat for Dec. 
24, 1891; there I described one. In 
this cave the temperature does not vary 
any that one can notice from the roof to 
the bottom, although I have not tried it 
under the bees’ wings. About Dec. 15, 
1891, it commenced raining, and con- 
tinued until the water dripped through 
the earth overhead, and the top of the 
hives were wet, and water stood about 
24 hours on the cave floor (which is an 
unusual thing in Iowa). I became un- 
easy, and watched the results, and on 
March 15 the bees were wintering well, 
seemingly perfectly contented. The 
thermometer indicated an average of 
42°, and one time it showed 46° above 
zero, and the bees became uneasy. I 
opened the cave one night and the mer- 
cury went down to 36°; I closed it the 
next morning, and the next day it was 
40°. About Jan. 15 the thermometer 
registered as low as 38° below zero in 
the neighborhood, and run it down as 
low as 38° above zero in the cave; the 
difference between the out-door and 
cave temperature being T6°. 

I read an article in the BEE JOURNAL 
about one man’s thermometer register- 
ing 16° below zero in his bee-house. 
What would be the result with my bees 
if I should have opened my cave on Jan. 

1, and let the thermometer register 16°, 
as he said in his article? I think I 
should now be hunting bees to make a 
start, or else I would be on the retired 
list. Every experienced writer will ad- 
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vise keeping the cellar as warm as pos- 
sible, or from 40° to 45°, which is about 
10° above freezing. 

Mr. Dayton referred to Mr. Muth, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Is it possible that Mr. 
Dayton has _ tried to follow southern 
Ohio and Kentucky in wintering bees? 
If so, I would say that I am further 
south than Mr. D., who wintered his 
bees in Wisconsin; but the advice ap- 
plicable to southern Ohio for wintering 
bees will not answer for central Iowa, 
but will only do in that latitude and 
further south. For my guidance in such 
matters, I follow the directions of such 
bee-keepers as Dr. Miller, Mr. Doolittle, 
Mrs. Harrison and G. R. Pierce—people 
of my latitude, and further north. 


I would like to ask Mr. D. why it is 
that water will gither on the windows 
and walls while the ceilings of the house 
are dry; and at the head of a nail frost 
will accumulate, and not on the ceiling, 
when the thermometer registers below 
zero. Furthermore, if any apiarist 
wishes to experiment in regard to the 
evaporation of bees, take a strong col- 
ony, remove the cover, and replace it 
with a glass, and watch the results. Try 
setting them on a level, then place the 
hive so the back will be about 4 inches 
higher than the front. You can then 
see the results 4s you cannot see them 
through a clapboard. 

Suppose Mr. D. should employ a car- 
penter to build a house, and he should 
make the roof so that it would turn the 
water inside of the house instead of out- 
side, and all over the occupants. Would 
there not be a commotion somewhere 
about Mr. D.’s premises? Most assur- 
edly. Well, Mr. D. has done that very 
thing ; and fixed the roof of the hives so 
that nature did the rest. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


> - ae —__—— 


Some Apicultural Notes, 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 








Never since we commenced bee-keep- 
ing, more than 27 years ago, have we 
had such an unfavorable spring for bees. 
When they came out of winter quarters 
they were in a poor condition, and 
greatly needed bright, sunny days to in- 
duce them to build up into normal colo- 
nies, but instead we had cold rains, and 
stormy weather for weeks at a time, 
when not a bee could wander out in 
search of new pollen, or even water. 
Fruit bloom came and went by, while 
the bees were kept in the hives by cold, 








rainy weather, and the first of June 
found many colonies with but pints and 
quarts of bees. Then to make matters 
still worse, more bees have died during 
the spring, than were lost in winter. 
More than 40 per cent. of the number 
of colonies we had last fall are now dead. 


SUGAR SYRUP A SAFE WINTER FOOD. 


We are more than ever convinced that 
the quality of the food has more to do 
with wintering bees successfully than 
any other one thing. Wherever bees 
gathered great quantities of the so-called 
honey-dew last year, and it was left for 
winter stores, there the bees have died 
in the greatest proportion. The past 
winter has also shown that sugar syrup, 
or syrup mixed with good honey, fed in 
September or early October, is a safe 
winter food. The past winter has taught 
us a lesson that we will not soon forget. 


PUTTING ON SURPLUS-CASES, 


The time has now come when we must 
begin to look after the surplus honey. 
Wherever there is a hive, that is becom- 
ing crowded on warm days, there is the 
place to first put on the surplus-cases. 
It would be more than useless to give 
more room, where the bees do not half 
occupy what they already have. The 
point is to economize all the heat in the 
brood-chamber until it becomes filled 
with bees. If cases are only given 
where and only as fast as actually 
needed, it gives more time to have our 
sections filled just right with foundation 
or comb, so that the honey will be nice 
when we do get it. All soiled sections 
and propolized foundation or comb 
should be carefully cut out, and replaced 
with new foundation. 


SWARM-CATCHERS AND THEIR USE. 


After carefully considering all the 
Various devices so far presented, we 
have come to the conclusion, that for 
running an out-apiary, that can be 
visited but one day in four or five, there 
is nothing that suits us so well as the 
plan we used so successfully last year. 
We shall change it somewhat, using but 
two rews of perforations at the bottom, 
and wire-cloth for balance of frame. 
The lower part will be made large 
enough to cover the front of the hive 
and one case. There will also be a 
double rew of perforations at the top of 
the frame, so that some bees will work 
through the upper part of the swarmer, 
before the swarm occupies the upper 
hive. The object gained is this: 
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When the bees swarm, the two rows 
of perforations will not afford room for 
the rush, and many bees will run up the 
wire-cloth and pass out through that 
part. When the swarm returns, they 
will soon clog the lower entrance, and 
as the queen isin the upper part, and 
fully one-half the bees will run up the 
wire-cloth, and unite with the new 
swarm. Putit down that this is a new 
idea, original with me, and from past 
experience I know it will work. We shall 
try the other plans also.— Western Plow- 
man. 

Milan, Ills. 


+e CC —~™O 


Fine Prospects —Closed-End Fraiies. 


ED. CLARK. 


Bees are very strong now, but Ihave 
had no swarms yet. Thé poplar did not 
blossom as profusely this year as it gen- 
erally does, and consequently there was 
not as much honey gathered from that 
source as there usually is. . The pros- 
pects are fine for a good flow of honey 
from the sourwood, which, by the way, 
I think is a good honey-producer. |. It 
blooms profusely when only a small 
bush, and grows almost everywhere. 

The closed-end frame in a tight-fitting 
case does not suit me very well. When 
I start to put a frame in the hive it goes 
about like this: Now—push—hold on— 
wait a minute until those bees get out of 
the way; but the bees do not get out of 
the way, and are mashed, and if the 
apiarist has not a great deal of patience 
he will leave in disgust. I tried two 
hives last year with closed-end frames, 
but about the first thing I learned to do 
with them was not to like them. The 
bees in one of the hives died during the 
winter, and I transferred the other 
colony a few days ago. It seems to me 
that the Hoffman frame, made the way 
Mr. A. I. Root makes it now, would be 
a great deal better than the closed-end. 

Nat, Ala., June 7, 1892. 


SD 3 er 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brr 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


Feed the bees all the odds and ends 
of honey, and put the rest in good shape 
for the market. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


ai Time and place of meeting. 
Aug. ‘17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at S. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 
Oct. '7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Senet 3, 14.—8.W.Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
(#~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Eprrors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 


-—““- > @ oe oe __—_—_ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


2 Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Good Honey Weather. 
The bees are hard at work here now— 
the weather is hot and damp. 


T. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Mich., June 11, 1892. 


a —--- 
Bees are Swarming Some. 


My health is poor, and I have sold 
part of my bees to my brother, but I 
shall look them over occasionally. 
Although the season is called late, some 
swarms were reported on June 4, which 
is earlier than the average. 

J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y., June 7, 1892. 





Good Clover Crop Expected, Etc. 


My first swarm of the season issued 
on May 7. I have had extra-good luck 
with my bees in wintering; not a loss 
in 13 colonies, while every other bee- 
keeper in this section has lost, on an 
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average, 75 per cent. My bees are pure 
Italians, and came out strong this 
spring. They had nothing, to speak of, 
but honey-dew to winter on. Other 
bees had the same food, but most of 
them are either black or hybrid bees. 
We have had a great deal of wet 
weather, and how the bee-keepers in 
Minnesota manage to get enough to- 
gether to swarm on, is more than I can 
tell. I opened the hives to make sure 
that all was right, and found queen-cells 
capped in two hives, and more started 
in others. Though there is nota head 
of white clover in sight here, yet I was 
afraid to let the bees take a new hive, so 
I divided them to make sure of enough 
stores to carry them through to the 
clover bloom. “There isa fine showing 
for an extra crop of clover this year. 
F. E. Burrows. 
Delavan, Wis., June 9, 1892. 





Prospects are Improving. 


Two-thirds of the bees in this county 
died during (he cold spring. I have 20 
colonies left out of 30. One man had 
about 85 colonies, and has only about 
30 left; another had 125 colonies, and 
has only 20 left. My first 2 swarms 
issued on June 7. Prospects are now 
better than they were a few weeks ago. 

ADOLPH OTT. 

Geneseo, Ills., June 10, 1892. 





Another Bee-Feeder. 


The following is a plan of a bee- 
feeder, which I have been using, and 
like very much; the bees seem to be 
proud of it. Its length is 12 inches, 
width 6, and depth 2% inches. I place 
a 44-inch board filled with 44-inch auger 
holes on the top surface; place this on 
the fcod, and the bees use it without 
getting drowned. Make one, and try it. 
I think you will be pleased with the way 
it works. Gro. SHARPLESS. 

London Grove, Pa. 





The Weather—Poisonous Honey. 


In this part of Tennessee we will not 
have any surplus honey to amount to 
anything this year; bees have no more 
than made a living sofar. The season 
is cold, windy and wet. The bees would 
have stored some surplus from poplar, 
but for the cold, windy weather. I see 
it stated that sourwood honey is a straw 
color. Pure sourwood honey is as clear 
as any water, and when placed in new 





white comb, it does not change the color 
of the comb one bit. I notice that Prof. 
Cook and Dr. C. C. Miller do not think 
that there is any such thing as poisonous 
honey. I wish they were right, but they 
are badly mistaken. I know, without 
one particle of doubt, that there is pois- 
onous honey; it is gathered from ivy. I 
do not know its botanical name, but it is 
called ‘‘ivy ” here; and we have plenty 
of laurel, but bees never work on it 
here—honey-bees do not. Bees have 
stored a surplus from ivy here only 3 
years in 14, and I have seen but one 
good flow from ivy, and that was the 
year 1882. It blooms when nothing 
else isin bloom that amounts to any- 
thing, and I can tell by that when it has 
any honey. I do not think that a person 
could eat enough of the honey to kill 
him; but Iam not certain of that, for 
I have known of it nearly killing one 
person. When a person gets sick on it, 
he turns blind, and generally vomits. It 
does not make every person sick that 
eats it, but it makes the flesh tingle and 
feel queer. Sam WILSON. 
Cosby, Tenn., June 8, 1892. 





Pouring Feed into Hive Entrances. _ 


I have practiced and recommended this 
method for years. I have also tried 


“nearly all kinds of feeders. I am con- 


vinced that my method is the most per- 
fect in existence for feeding. A few 
years ago I fed two barrels of granulated 
sugar ; I did all the feeding at evenings, 
and was less than a.week at the work. 
For winter feeding I poured in 10 
pounds at a time, and on the following 
morning I found all nice and dry, and 
the syrup safe inthe combs. The plan 
is a most perfect one for feeding back 
extracted honey at the close of the sea- 
son, to get unfinished sections completed. 
I have frequently commended the plan 
to parties who seemed to doubt its suc- 
cess, but after.a trial they invariably 
discard cumbersome feeders. Our sea- 
son is late, but promises to be good yet. 
. WALTER 8S. PouDER. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I began two years ago with one colony 
of black bees in a Langstroth hive; had 
no increase of swarms, and no honey 
the first year. Last spring, however, I 
bought a colony of fine Italians in an old 
box, transferred them to two movable- 
comb hives, introduced an Ftalian queen 
to the queenless one, and in the fall of 
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1891 I had 7 fine colonies, and all Ital- 
ians butone. I also took about 275 
pounds of nice honey in sections from 
them. On May 29 and Junél1 of this 
season I had swarms, Our spring has 
been cold and wet;’but I fed my bees 
plenty of syrup made from! granulated 
sugar, and all are doing well. I am 
quite an enthusiast in a small way, over 
bees. They are certainly very interest- 
ing, as well as useful, and furnish me 
amusement as well as profit. I find the 
Italians much less inclined to rob than 
the blacks. Whenever any robbers are 
sneaking about, trying to pry into for- 
bidden sweets, nine out of ten of them 
are black. The weather is warm and 
pleasant to-day, and my bees appear to 
be bringing in some honey as, well as 
pollen. White clover is just beginning 
to blossom. I am a constant reader of 
the Bez JOURNAL, as well as ‘*Quinby’s 
New Bee-Keeping.” 
JOHN R. PIERSON. 
Sterling, Nebr., June 7, 1892. 





Bees are Doing Well. 


My time is mostly consumed in the 
practice of medicine. I have a few bees 
to look after. 1 had to feed allof them 
in the forepart of the spring. White 
clover is now coming into bloom, and the 
bees are doing quite well. 

J. M. Hicks, M. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 14, 1892. 


Extracting Commenced. 


Bees are busy working on white clo- 
ver, of which there is an abundance. 
They are now capping sections of honey, 
and I commenced extracting to-day. 

C. B. JENKs. 

Pawtucket, R. I., June 13, 1892. 








Excellent White Clover Honey-Flow. 


We are having an excellent white clo- 
ver honey-flow, and if the weather con- 
tinues as it is now, the flow will be very 
great. THOos. JOHNSON. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, June 15, 1892. 


“> ~@r -—--—— 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
Bere JourRNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, with $3.00. 





Be Sure to read offer on page 821. 





Wavelets of News. 
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Shipping or Hauling Bees. 


One very important point in shipping 
bees is to load the hives so that the 
combs will run the long way of the rail- 
road car—parallel with the rails—but 
crosswise of the wagon, when hauled. 
The reason for this is that on the rail- 
road the only severe shocks come from 
the end, while on a wagon the worst 
bumping is from side to side. The last 
is easily tested. While in the wagon, 
hold an ordinary pail by the rail. It 
can swing freely in one direction only. 
If held so that it can move only length- 
wise of the wagon, it will not swing 
nearly as much asif itis free to move 
crosswise. On steep, rough hills, or 
where it will often happen that both 
front wheels strike an obstruction at the 
same time, it might be best to reverse 
this and have the combs run the long 
way of the wagon. But, ordinarily, the 
other way is better. Springs under a 
wagon for hauling bees are a very good 
investment.—J. A. GREEN, in Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. 





The Lessons of Arbor Day. 


The influence of Arbor Day in pro- 
moting interest in trees and flowers is a 
happy influence which will not be lost 
upon multitudes of pupils. Many of 
them hereafter will trace their pleasure 
in trees, and itis one of the purest of 
pleasures, to this early training of their 
taste and observation. The day affords 
the teacher a golden opportunity of 
pointing out the relation between the 
landscape and literature, and they may 
wisely discourse upon the reason that in 
the ancient and most objective literature 
there is the least allusion to what we 
call Nature. 

Not the least valuable of the lessons 
of the day is the tenderness of feeling 
toward trees which it encourages. If 
the children of to-day could once more 
people the woods and hills with dryads 
and oreads, they would less ruthlessly 
mutilate the shrubs and saplings, and 
look upon a shaved hill-side as on a 
ravaged village. It is a beautiful holi- 
day in the loveliest season, and we trust 
its observance will become more and 
more general.—Harper’s Weekly. 





The Spider probably thinks the 
bee is wasting time when storing honey. 
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I commenced keeping bees away back 
in the ’60’s. I invested $100 in the 
business to start with; and right here 
let me say that I think it is a mistake in 
putting so much money into the busi- 
ness until we have some experience in 
the business. I had no knowledge of 
bee-keeping, either from books or ex- 
perience. What was the result? I lost 
every bee the next winter after purchas- 
ing them. This ‘‘wound up” the bee- 
business with me until five years ago, 
when I became interested in it again. I 
began this time with one colony, and in- 
vested the value of another one in bee 
books and papers. I was, and am, de- 
termined to win this time. 

As a result, [have made it pay rea- 
sonably well, although we have hada 
succession of poor seasons. Last season 
was called the poorest one ever known 
here, and yet from 20 colonies, spring 
count, Isold $73 worth of comb honey, 
and yet other bee-keepers that had three 
times as many bees as I had, did not get 
any honey. They let their bees take 
their own course; I profited by what I 
had read and learned. I read with in- 
terest every page of the valuable AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL as it comes weekly, 
and shall continue to do so as long as I 
keep bees. J. F. MERRILL. 

Corinth, Vt., Dec. 10, 1892. 





Some Interesting Suggestions. 


Query 846, page 694,I think needs 
at least one more suggestion as to how 
the bee-papers may be improved. For 
years I have been waiting for some one 
who understands the business, to be en- 
gaged to ‘‘review” each number, and 
the comments published in the next is- 
sue, if possible. At one time I expected 
Dr. Miller would do this when he started 
‘*Stray Straws,” but it has not fully 
satisfied me yet. As the Review has 
truly said, some people can tell more 
than they know, and others cannot tell 
as much as they know. Iam oneof the 
latter, but I will ‘‘review” a little of 
the AMERICAN BEF JouRNAL for Dec. 
1st, so you will know what I am asking 
for some one todo. For instance: 


Page 719 says the first snow was on 
Nov. 25, in Chicago. First snow here, 
Oct. 8rd; four inches; good sleighing 
now. I would like to be at the North 
American Convention, but cannot. 

Page 720—Dark blue wax is men- 
tioned. Tell Dadants not to make any 
foundation out of it. 

Page 721—I cannot understand Prof. 
A. J. Cook, but presume he means the 





sample was honey-dew with sugar syrup 
and other stuff added. 

‘California Bee-Keeping ” — About 
half way down the column says, ‘*‘ An 
industry which yields $375,000 per 
annum without any outlay.” Now I say 
this is very misleading to beginners, or 
others that have not begun. Then at 
the end it should be said, ** Put the label 
over the cover of each jar, so that it 
could not be opened without breaking 
the label, because if not so placed, they 
could be emptied and refilled with a 
mixture.” 


Page 723—The Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association has prepared good sub- 
jects for discussion, which I will watch 
for. J. R. BELLAMY. 

Black Bank, Ont. 

[Well done, friend B. Your sugges- 
tions are good, and no doubt will be 
taken advantage of as soon as possible. 
You might do some of it yourself, if you 
wish, as you have shown very clearly 
that you can if youtry. We are always 
glad to receive suggestions, looking 
toward the improvement of the BrE 
JOURNAL, but we may not in every case 
deem the suggestions good ones, or be 
able to carry them out.—Eb. ] 





Only Person that Took Any Honey. 


I have devoted the past year to bee- 
keeping. At first I had box-hives and 
black bees, and did not succeed at all. 
I then secured the eight-frame dove- 
tailed hives, and also the Italian bees. 
I have 15 colonies, all doing nicely. 
Mine are the only Italian bees in the 
neighborhood, consequently I am the 
only person that took honey this season. 

I fed them about 200 pounds of sugar 
syrup. I have no bee-house, nor have I 
ever put them into the cellar. I made 
small houses of weather-boarding, about 
6 inches larger than the hives, all 
around, and made the tops separately, 
and filled the space between the hive and 
house with straw; I like the plan, and 
think it will work finely. The weather 
is never very severe here, anyway. 

Carrie Aaron’s way of bee-keeping, as 
described on page 688, is quite novel. 
Success to her. I enjoy reading the BEE 
JOURNAL very much. 

JAKE EVERMAN. 

North Middleton, Ky., Dec. 15, 1892. 





‘+¢+Bees and Honey’’—page 845. 





